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Water Power—A Social Issue 


Few domestic issues are attracting so much serious at- 
tention as the water power question. An informing 
summary of the arguments for and against public owner- 
ship of water power resources prepared by Mr. Frank 
Bonn was published in the New York Times on October 
30, 1927. A digest of it follows. 

Mr. Bohn finds the opponents and advocates of public 
ownership tightening their lines for a struggle which will 
greatly influence our future national development. Closely 
related to this question are the efforts which are being 
made to develop what is known as “super-power.” 

Two important questions are at issue: (1) Shall the 

vernment go into the business of producing and selling 
Qoiricity? and (2) Shall the federal government allow 
the unrestricted development of super-power organiza- 
tions, or shall Congress further tighten the present restric- 
tions? The arguments pro and con in connection with 
the first question are as follows: 

The conan of public ownership say that our water 
power resources are public properties of great value which 
should not fall into the hands of private owners to be 
exploited to satisfy the greed of a few. They are fat- 
tening upon enormous profits already. This is the last 
important natural resource left to us as a people. Why 
surrender it? 

The opponents say that an undeveloped water power is 
valuable only after a vast amount of labor and materials 
have been utilized in its development. It is permanently 
valuable only when it is connected by a system of steam 
plants and only when the current can be profitably 
marketed. Under any other conditions a hydro-electric 
plant is a waste of money. 

_ The advocates point out further that the cost of current 
supplied by private interests is too much. Our water 
power will supply it at almost nothing. Why turn these 
resources over to private interests under leases or outright 
ownership which will enable them to capitalize the un- 
earned increments of value that will accompany wider 
utilization of electrical power? If the public ever wants 
to buv them back it can be done only at stupendous cost. 
It will permit further increase in the concentration of 
wealth and the process of buying out private interests will 

lv perpetuate that concentration. 

The opponents reply that the value of the current at 
the plant is a minor matter. The really important costs 
arise from the process of distribution. an costs the in- 
dustry more in wages to read the consumer’s meter, send 
him a bill, and keep his accounts at the office than it does 

to produce the amount of current used in his home.” 
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But the advocates point out that in any event the pri- 
vate Owners expect a profit over and above such costs and 
the current can just as well be distributed through 
municipally owned and cooperative plants which do not 
operate for profit. It will then be a question whether 
public operation at cost is more expensive than private 
costs plus profits. 

‘Lhe opposition, however, warns against political cor- 
ruption in Congress and state legislatures to obtain appro- 
priations, claims that public service is extraordinarily 
inefficient and costly, and stresses the inadequacy of 


- political organization to serve industrial needs. 


In reply the advocates point out that the actual admin- 
istration of the properties will be in the hands of trained 
technicians and skilled workmen who will be working for 
public corporations instead of private corporations. 
Furthermore, the public can hire trained business admin-— 
istrators just as well as private corporations and there is 
nothing about the nature of the business to prohibit their 
success in either case. Successful administration in both 
cases means that the industry pays its own way. Under 
public ownership that will mean that the industry will not 
have to be supported by taxation. As it is under private 
ownership, the industry charges prices which enable it 
to make profits besides paying taxes. 

According to the advocates of government ownership, 
super-power is breeding great trusts which seek to usurp 
the powers of government. But the opponents claim that 
the public is already fully protected. The Federal Water 
Act of 1920 was based on the careful study of experts, 
and the Federal Water Power Commission has ample 
powers. After fifty years the nation can recover the 
properties. The states have their regulatory commissions 
which are empowered to permit only a “fair” profit. “If 
the public cannot regulate efficiently, how can it be ex- 
pected to operate the industry efficiently ?” 

But the advocates regard this as an unsatisfactory reply, 
because they believe that our policy of regulation is in- 
creasingly difficult since private interests seek to place a 
personnel on our public commissions which will serve the 
partisan purposes of private owners. They maintain that 
the corrupting force of private greed will always be pres- 
ent as long as the industry is run under a profit making 
system. Furthermore, they point to the Canadian experi- 
ment in public ownership of hydro-electric power as an 
indication of the possibilities of obtaining cheaper current. 

The opposition, however, says that the lower Canadian 
costs to the general run of consumers is balanced by the 
higher rates charged to industries. Consequently the 
Canadian system is an unjust tax on industries because 
large amounts of power used by industries can be delivered 
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cheaper than to domestic consumers. The opponents 
regard this as a normal case of politicians trying to manage 
a business. The politicians are thinking in terms of ‘vote- 
getting, not of sound business practice. 


But the advocates reply that as long as all iteitaies | 


are charged the same rates those rates enter into the cost 


of production of goods which the consumers pay asiyhow' . 


us a profit. 

In the meantime our hydro-electric doveloputiat ‘is being 
held up and Mr. Bohn’s remark is very much to the point 

——“We have not yet learned to. approach an economic prob- 
lem from the standpoint of economic. facts and with a 
purely economic purpose.” 


‘ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUPER-POWER 


While the dispute about public ownership of power re- 
sources is going on, the system known as “super-power” 
is being rapidly developed. “Supér-power essentially is 
nothing more than the interconnection of electric power 
systems.” Its importance lies in the fact that by tying-in 
electric power systems each can produce more and the sur- 
plus power can be pooled and stabilized. It also permits 
a complementary adjustment between water power and 
steam power plants, particularly at times when water 
power is running low. 

At this point distinction should be made between super- 
power and what has been termed Giant Power. The lat- 
ter pertains to regional planning and development under 
public control of power derived both from water and coal. 
It also calls for the establishment of generating systems 
near the coal mines and the transmission of power to 
towns and cities. 

It was recently reported (New York Times, October 2, 
1927) that electric generating stations with a combined 
capacity of 10,000,000 horsepower had made an inter- 
connection between Kingsport, Tenn. and Saltville, Va. 
which combined the hydro-electric resources of the South 
and the steam-generated power plants of the North. “The 
completion of this line gives loop, or double circuit, facili- 
ties for the transmission of power as needed between sys- 
tems covering the southeastern states from Tennessee and 
the Carolinas to the Gulf and the extensive interconnected 
transmission lines reaching through the Virginias, Ohio, 
Indiana into Illinois and Michigan and to the Northeast 
through and beyond Pennsylvania.” It will take in such 
cities as Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Chicago and will very soon include Detroit. 

The super-power system within the borders of New 
York state represents an aggregate of more than 2,000,- 
000 horsepower and an investment of nearly a billion dol- 
lars and the output is greater than that of any other single 
state. This system serves 95 per cent of the people out- 
side of New York City. New York City has a super- 
power system of its own of about 1,700,000 horsepower. 

_As yet it has made no interconnection with the system 
extending throughout the eastern section of the country.. 
According to Mr. George N. Tidd, president of the 
American Gas and Electric Company and the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company, “In the contingency of an acci- 
dent affecting a line, service can now be looped around 
the trouble by way of the other line, and even the line in 
trouble can be fed from both ends to the vicinity of the 
interruption. The importance of this new interconnection 
in the need of industries for reliable electric power is very 
evident. 
“Reliable electric power attracts industry, and industry 


means population. Interconnection has made power avail- 
able to hundreds of towns and villages which could neve 
afford to put in a similar supply for themselves. Nd 


even the small village with transmission line service is in 


position to say to prospective industries: ‘You can have 
all the electric power you need.’ 

“The larger the territory served by interconnected elec- 
tric systems and the more consumers on the line, the 
greater the diversity of demand for power and the more 
efficiently and reliably each individual consumer can be 
served.” 

According to Mr. F. M. Kimball (New York Times, 
September 18, 1927), super-power has increased the 
amount of power 20 per cent without the requirement of 
a cent of new investment for it. 

The Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers have vast power 
resources still unutilized. Although Niagara has plants 
at present geared to 550,700 horsepower, it is-but one- 
third developed. The American side of the St. Lawrence 
is employing but 96,000 of the 2,400,000 horsepower 
available. It is estimated that, if the water resources of 
the Tennessee River were fully utilized, they “would give 
us a dozen plants like Muscle Shoals.” The Boulder Dam 
project on the Colorado River besides providing a plan of 
flood control of the Imperial Valley (California) and an 
irrigation canal is expected to yield a million horsepower 
if we are willing to build an electrical plant. 

President Coolidge and Secretary Hoover have both 
endorsed the Boulder Dam project presented by Secre- 
tary Work. The extent to which the government shall 


Niagara, and the St. Lawrence is still a matter of politi 
debate. The interrelation of the development and contr 
of our water power resources and of super-power is ex- 
pected to take on increasing significance as a political 
issue. It is obviously one of our outstanding social 
questions. 
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Regulation of Investment Trusts 


What are known as investment trusts originated in 
Scotland. The leading American authority (Dr. Leland 
R. Robinson) on this form of organization defines it as 
“an agency by which the combined funds of many inves- 
tors, both in large and small amounts, are utilized to 
purchase such a wide variety of securities that safety of 
principal is attained in diversification, while the portfolio 
is so managed that a good average yield is sought on 
share and borrowed capital. At the same time, a close 
supervision of the portfolio permits a turn-over policy 
aiming at the realization of capital gains and the avoidance 
of capital losses.” It obtains its capital with which to 
purchase securities by selling its trust certificates or shares. 

The Scottish investment trust invested in a large num- 
ber of securities issued by different industries in many 
countries, or by governments and. municipalities in dif- 
ferent countries. The purpose was by diversified. holdings 


to more than offset-losses in any one line of securities by 


the profits in others. By placing orders in many markets 
for certain securities, to be executed when their price f 
to a certain level, they purchased at prices which w 
give a satisfactory yield. 

During the post-war period there has been a rapid de- 
velopment of investment trusts in America. There are 
now about 100 with capital assets estimated as ranging 
between $500,000,000 and $750,000,000, Of these there 
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are three main types. The first follows closely the prac- 


Bic of the British investment trusts but in addition pro- 


s rigid regulation regarding the relative percentages 
6f domestic and foreign securities. The second, accord- 
ing to Mr. L. B. N. Gnaedinger (New York Times, 
November 13, 1927) is a “bankers’ share type” and “has 
for assets unchangeable groups of securities originating 
either in several or in one particular field. The proponents 
of the first type assert that the second type, because of 
its rigidity and frequent lack of diversification on a broad 
scale, is not a true investment trust.” 

The third, or blind pool type, has no regulations of any 
kind. It uses the proceeds from the sale of its own stock 
for trading in one variety or in many varieties of stock or 
bonds in the open market. “Its chief assets are the stand- 
ing and ability of its organizers, and it accepts subscrip- 
tions on a frank basis of caveat emptor.” It is the activi- 
ties of this type that are bringing a demand for regulation 
to prevent it from becoming a “playground for incom- 
petent or even dishonest promoters.” 

An investigation has been started by the Securities 
Bureau connected with the office of Attorney General 
Albert Ottinger of New York State. The Investment 
Bankers’ Association has also taken up the matter, since 
the charters of some of the trusts make it possible for 
them to become a “dumping ground for undesirable and 
slow-selling securities” or “cat and dog hospitals” for 
issues accumulated on dusty shelves. 

A matter which will interest the Securities Bureau is 
the relation between organizers of investment trusts and 
the companies whose stock these investment trusts buy. 
@: in regard to secrecy of operation the Investment 

ankers’ Association is of the opinion that the public 
“should be given as complete information as possible 
regarding the policies of the management as well as the 
securities or types of securities carried.” 

It is said that a state investigation and regulation will 
be welcomed by the more conservative investment trusts 
because they “approve locking the door before the horse 
is stolen” and “they also foresee that prestige would attach 
to a fiscal institution under state supervision.” Since 
many of the trusts are located in New York, regulations 
by that state would amount to regulating their activities 
in the country as a whole. But it is probable that other 
states will also have to regulate those coming under their 
jurisdiction. 

The pooling of investment funds has also been sug- 
gested as a means by which small investors who are sensi- 
tive as to the social and ethical quality of their holdings 
may aid enterprises that are pursuing a liberal labor policy 
or experimenting in joint industrial management, for 
example. Such enterprises sometimes find it necessary to 
obtain “free” capital and thus avoid having imposed upon 
them traditional forms of organization and control by 
purely financial interests. Little has been accomplished, 
however, in this direction. 


Women in American Industry 


Since 1890, the number of women gainfully employed 
s more than doubled—an absolute increase from about 
000,000 to over 8,500,000. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus approximately one-fifth of the gainfully employed 
are women. The rate of increase of women entering gain- 
ful occupations has been more rapid than the rate of 
increase of the female population 10 years of age and 
over, “And it has been more rapid than the rate of in- 
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crease of the total gainfully employed population,” ac- 
cording to an article in the American Federationist for 
August, 1927. . 

In 1890, the percentage of gainfully employed women 
was 17 and today is over 21 per cent. That restrictions 
on their activities have diminished is indicated by their 
participation in all but 35 out of 572 occupations listed 
by the census. About one-fourth of the gainfully em- 
ployed women are found in domestic and personal service, 
but this figure represents a decline as compared to 1910 
when this group composed one-third of the total. The 
Second largest group (23 per cent) of women gainfully 
employed are in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, while clerical occupations stand third in importance. 
In recent years there has been a sharp increase in this 
third group, while agriculture has fallen from third to 
fourth place. Women professional workers are fifth in 
importance, but their predominance as teachers accounts 
for their relative importance in this group. 

Contrary to the general impression that most of the 
working women are young, more than half of them in 
fact are 25 years of age or over, while over 1,000,000 are 
between 45 and 65. Of all women 20 to 24 years of age, 
38 per cent are employed, while only 22 per cent of those 
between 25 and 44 are employed, “but these represent 
largely the mature women whose jobs have become more 
or less a permanent occupation.” (Lorine Pruette, New 


- York Times, November 6, 1927). Furthermore, mature 


women are found more in domestic service and in fac- 
tories than anywhere else. 

Of the working women three are single, widowed or 
divorced to one who is married, “but the employment of 
married women is increasing faster than is true for women 
as a class” for “the proportion of married women gain- 
fully employed has doubled in a generation.” About one- 
tenth (or 2,000,000) of the married women are now at 
work, which is accounted for by the fact that “there is 
a definite relation between the employment of married 
women and the financial status of her group.” And the 
proportion of married women workers is greater among 
the Negroes, Indians, Chinese, and Japanese, than among 
the whites. 

According to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search the average wages of women are about three- 
fourths as high as men’s wages and they are far below 
the level of wages for unskilled men. It is generally 
assumed that women do not remain in industry perma- 
nently, and the needs of the female worker as an inde- 
pendent self-supporting or even family-supporting worker 
are minimized. Moreover, organization among women 
has developed far less than among men and they have 
benefited much less by the wage-raising and wage-stabil- 
izing influence of unions. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor should find 
that the average wages for women in ten states range 
from $8.80 a week in Alabama to $16.85 in Rhode Island. 
Or that the National Industrial Conference Board should 
find that in 25 leading industries, during the last quarter 
of 1926 they were $17.45 per week. However, this figure 
should be compared with their average wages in July, 1914, 
which stood at $7.84. Bv the third quarter of 1920 their 
wage level had risen to $18.66 per week but it suffered 
a decline in 1921-1922 from which it has never recovered. 
The average for skilled male workers during the last 
quarter of 1926, the Conference Board found, was $30.95 
and for the unskilled $23.92. 
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_ The wages of. women relative to those of men are prac- 
tically the same as they were in 1914. Thus, in general, 
present day wage policy grants them no better returns 
for their efforts than they have received in the past, al- 
though there are perhaps instances in which their status 
in industry has been considerably improved. 


“He Went About Doing Good” 


The statement “He went about doing good” is used 
by the associates of Arthur Nash of the Arthur Nash 
Clothing Co. to characterize the life work of a man 
who applied his Christianity in the daily conduct of his 
business. The Advance, organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, said (November 4, 1927) that “with 
the passing of Arthur Nash the union loses one of its most 
understanding friends and the industry one of its most 
constructive factors. It is rare that, within the short 
period of ten years, a single man, by the sheer force of his 
“personality and ideas, so profoundly affects the course of 
events in both the conduct of industry and of human 
relations.” 

The editorial goes on to explain that Mr. Nash gained 
his reputation as a business man by reducing the cost 
of clothing during a period of high prices, by dealing 
directly with the consumer and by applying the “Golden 
Rule” in dealing with his employes. He had not pro- 
ceeded far with his plan of dealing with his employes 
before he was lauded “as an example of a manufacturer 
successful because of his use of the American plan, or 
open-shop system of industrial relations.” This was not 
to his liking because he regarded the application of the 
Golden Rule as something more far-reaching than the 
open-shop. Ata luncheon meeting with a group of manu- 
facturers where he was characterized as an open-shop 
advocate he entered into “a spirited defense of trade 
unionism.” His own experience as a worker had taught 
him that the workers as a rule need the protection of an 
organization through which they can deal with matters 
affecting their collective welfare. 

It is said that “long before he entered into formal rela- 
tions with the union, his thinking was turned in that 
direction and he was seeking the means of achieving the 
end of union recognition.” Once he had decided to deal 
with the union “pressure from all directions [including 
some of his own associates] was exerted to dissuade 
him.” But “no manufacturer in the country approached 
the union with greater generosity or took it more com- 
pletely into his confidence. The problems of the union 
he was quick to understand and to help in solving. He 
did not resort to the methods of concealing sometimes 
practiced in industry. . . . All of his policy was directed 
toward making the workers and the union a more in- 
tegral part of his industry. He was not jealous of his 
prerogatives or of his authority, but courted union par- 
ticipation in management. In the many developments 
of his business during the past two years—consolidation 
of his shops, improvements in quality, changes in the 
process of manufacture, amalgamation with other busi- 
nesses of the same industry in Cincinnati—he placed a 
growing responsibility upon the union for planning and 
administering improvements in his shops. And one 
of his last acts was to place upon his new board of man- 
agement a representative of the union.” 

Less than a week before Mr. Nash died, he called to- 


gether the leading stockholders and one of the banker 
interested in the Nash company, together with a a 
of department heads, and named a committee to 
charge of the business, as he was voting himself a long 
leave of absence. He said: “Some day I am going to” 
be jerked out of this business, and from this time on it 
is not going to be a one-man business any longer.” $ 
Many tributes are also paid to his generosity and 
Christian spirit in his relations as a citizen to his com- 
munity. Because of his character he left his associates” 
with the belief that “with a firmer step we march on 


toward the goal of his dreams—toward universal brother- ; 
hood.” 


The Tremaine Case 


The Russell Tremaine case has aroused much interell : 
in the West among persons interested in civil liberties, 
In 1925 Mr. and Mrs. Tremaine of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, who belong to the Elijah Voice Society, refused 
to allow their son, Russell, then about ten years old, to — 
salute the flag. According to the tenets of the Elijah 
Voice Society no authority but that of Heaven is recog- 
nized, and therefore the salute to the flag is a form of 
bowing down to idols. They also consider that national 
patriotism tends toward militarism and war. On both 
counts, then, the salute to the flag is contrary, as they see 
it, to the teachings of the Bible and true Christianity. The 
school authorities refused to excuse the boy from the 
salute to the flag. Finally the Tremaines refused to send 
him to school. According to a statement issued by t 
Elijah Voice Society “they fully favor all children r 
ceiving proper schooling, but they object to the teaching 
of national patriotism, which they hold is bending the 
child-mind toward hatred of other peoples, war glory, 
etc., which is wrong.” , 

When the case was first brought to court the father 
was sentenced to eight days in jail. The second time 
the boy was taken from his parents and put in a detention 
home (January, 1926). Since then he has been in various 
detention homes. A few months ago he was given to 
a family for permanent adoption unless the parents should 
agree within six months to allow the child to salute the 


Persons interested in the case appealed to Governor 
Hartley who declared he was without power to act. 
Finally the court agreed to restore the child to his parents 
if they would agree verbally to guarantee his education. 
At first they refused. The child has now been returned 
to his home with the understanding that his parents will 
attend to his education. No definite promise has been 
made but they have indicated that they would do so. 


Book Notes 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. By Warren B. CATLIN. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1927. $3.50. 
The author, who is professor of economics at Bowdoin 


College, presents a synthesis of studies in various aspects 
of the labor problem. 


THE NEW GERMANY. By Ernst JaAcxn. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1927. $2.00. 


Three lectures on German politics since 1918, by the 
founder of the Deutsche Hochschule fuer Politik. 
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